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“Wou.p MicuIGAN ATTAIN A HIGH RANK, AND 
AN HONORABLE DISTINCTION IN THIS MATCHLESS 
CONFEDERACY OF STATES—WOULD SHE KEEP PACE 
WITH THE RAPID MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT AND 
OF MIND—WOULD SHE EXERT HER JUST SHARE OF 
INFLUENCE IN THE GRAND COUNCILS OF THE NaA- 
TION—LET HER STRETCH EVERY NERVE, AND PLY 
EVERY MEANS TO MOVE FORWARD THE GLORIOUS 
WORK, (OF EDUCATION.) LET PERSEVERENCE BE 
WRITTEN UPON THE WALLS OF HER CAPITOL, AND 
LET THIS BE THE WATCHWORD OF HER PEOPLE, 
TILL EVERY CHILD IN THE STATE SHALL BECOME 
THOROUGHLY EDUCATED, AND FITTED TO FULFIL 
HIS DUTY FAITHFULLY TO HIS COUNTRY AND HIS 
30D. ‘THE OBJECT IS HIGH, THE INDUCEMENTS 
GREAT, AND THE REWARDS ABOVE ALL PRICE.” 

Report of Sup. Public Instrucion. 











f NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

| We have received from Mr. Schoolcraft, for publi- 
ij cation, the following circular : 

I To His ExcELLENcy tHE GOVERNOR OF Micuiean, 
| And the Members of the Legislature of that State: 
i Feilow Citizens: 

' 





the qualifications of teachers? Are normal schools 
(or seminaries for the ‘preparation of teachers) desira- 
ble? On what plan should they be established 7— 
Is a central normal school for the Union desirable ? 
Should it be under the direction of Congress or a soci- 
ety of citizens? What connection should the com- 
mon schools have with ecademies, colleges and uni- 
versities? What models for school houses are best ? 
Will a * Board of Education,” established by each 
state, afford the best supervision and secure the high- 
est improvement of the schools? How can itinerant 
teachers.and lécturers best supply destitute places? 
Is a national system of instruction desirable? How 
should a school fund be applied? Jn what part of 
each state has the greatest progress been made in el- 
ementary education? How may school statistics, 
which must be the basis of legislation, be most easily 
collected? What features of the systems now in op- 
eration in Holland, Germany, Prussia, France .and 
Great Britain, may be most usefully adupted in this 
country ? 

Fe.Low Citizens: The discussion of these and 
kindred topics will probably elicit a mass of informa- 
tion the importance of which cannot be easily over- 
stated. We would therefore urge those, who shall 
attend the Convention, to come prepared for making 
known the valuable facts they can gather. Believing 
that all the talent of a country should be so tempted 
forth, by judicious culture, as to bring it into profitable 
and harmonious action; that it is important to the 
public good as well as to private happiness that we 
should receive the requisite supply of useful informa- 
tion; and that each faculty which the Creator has 
implanted in childhood should be developed in its nat- 
ural order, proper time and due proportion, we invite 
you to secure the attendance of delegates from your 





“At the ninth annual meeting of the American Ly- 
ceum, held in the city of New York on the 3d, 4th and 
6th of May 1839,the following resolutions,proposed by 
Professor Brooks of Massachusetts, were maturely 
considered and unanimously adopted : viz. 

“Resolved, That it is expedient to kold a National 
Convention for one week inthe ‘Hall of Independence’ 
at Philadelphia, beginning on the 22d of November 
next, at 100 clock A. M, for the purpose of discussing 
the various topics connected with elementary educa- 
tion in the United States. 

“Resulved, That a committee of five he appointed 
to request the Governor (and, if in session, the Le- 

islature,) of each state in the Union, to invite the 
riends of education in their state to attend the Conven- 
tion.” 
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The undersigned having been appointed to form 
the committee. do now in obedience to their instruc- 
tions respectfully address you on this paramount sub- 
ject. 

The American Lyceum in taking measures to carry 
into effect the above resolutions, expresses its deep 
anxiety for the proper physical, intellectual and moral 
culture of every child in the United States. It is as- 
certained that as many as nineteen out of twenty clil- 
dren, who receive instruction,receive it at the common 
schools. ‘These schools therefore must be with us the 
hope of civilization, liberty and virtue. To elevate 
them so as to meet the wants of our republic is the 
high and single aim of the Convention. Parties in 
potitics and sects in religion will not for a m»ment be 


recognized inany form. No power will be vested in | 


theussembly. Jt will be, we trust, a company of phi- 


| lanthropists, patriots and Christians coming together | 
ts in the spirii of an expansive benevolence, to consult 
i for the hishest good of the rising generation ; and 
B, whose de!iveration and results, when published to the 
ie 


county, will bring the great cause of education simul- 
taneously before the several states in a form for en- 
lightened, definite and successful action. As subser- 
vient to this humane and patriotic object we would 


mand the consideration of the meeting : viz. 

How meny chldren are there in each state who, 
according to the laws of thot state, should be under 
instruction? How many of this number are found in 
the schools? What is the condition of the commen 
schools in exch state ? 


What should be 


be taught in ourcommon schools ? 5 
iow 


the eharacrer of our common school books? 
may school apparatus and school libraries be m 
most useful ? 








suggest a few among the many topics which will de- | 


What's the organization of the © 
schoo! system? What branches of knowledge should | 


In what branches should instruction be | ride into power, 
given orally, and in what degree?) What should be 


state,prepared to promote this first duty of your repub- 
he —— THE EDUCATION OF OUR YouTH. Believing 
that our country must look to intelligence as its de- 
fence and aid to virtue as its life-blood ; and that the 


views of freedom and humanity, will be the first in a 
series of méans for securing the greatest good to fu- 
ture generations, not only among us but to cur sister 
republics, the Lyceum desires to bring into a focus all 
the light which can be collected in our land. Some 
of the most distinguished gentlemen in several s‘ates 
have promised to be present ; and we would suggest 
the expediency of inviting the members of Congress 
(who will be on their way to Washington about the 
time of meeting) to join the Convention. 

With the most heartfelt good wishes for the suc- 
cess of every effort, for the benefit of the young, 
both in your state, and throughout the Union, we are 

Your friends and fellow citizens, 
Turopore FrRELINGHUYSEN, of N. Jersey. 
Cuanies Brooks, of Massachusetts. 
Joun Griscom, of Pennsylvania. 
Henry R. Scnooncrart, of Michigan. 
Turopore Dwiaeut, Jun. of New York. 

New York, June 1839. 

P. S. We respectfully inivite each Editor of a 
| aewspaper in the United States to give his patrons the 
| opportunity of reading the above circular ; and to add 
| this postscript as recording our sincerest thanks for his 
| friendly co-operation, 





From the Cincinnati Daily Gazette. 

| COMMON SCHOOLS IN THE STATE OF OTD. 
We urge that the common schools should be made 

cood, and when they are good enough for the wealthy 

they are good enough for the poor; each have equal 

interests at stake and should be provided for on equal 

terms. Samve Lewis. 





such a sentiment from a public officer, (the Superin- 


| 
| 
| 
i 
Any state 


| tendent of schools in the state of Ghio.) 


1 
| 
| 
| . . 
| publicanism. ‘ : 
| Let us hear the man himself. Again, he says: 
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uahle te society. Hear Him. 





plan now proposed, originating in the most enlightened | 


The heart of every good citizen must rejoice to hear 


in the Union, for freedom, will hail the name of that 
| man who was the first amongst his fellow laborers to 
| rome out publicly, and proclaimed equality in educa- 
tion asthe feundation stone of true democracy or re- 
Eut what will do our feeble praise ?— 


“If there is one principle that is more than any oth- 
¢ with democracy, republicanism and liber- 
| ty, itis that of universal education. Without this the 
| very name of liberty will become the stalking horse 
ade | on which demagogues, anarchists and usurpers will 
and prostrate every thing that is val- 








The following remarks were made by Mr. Adams, 
at the Plymouth county (Mass.) education convention, 
and are extracted from the Mass. Com. School Jour- 
nal, and also the remarks of Mr. Webster. 


The Hon. Joun Q. Apams’next addressed the audi- 
ence. He stood onthe raised platform, and the crowd- 
ed house was still, in breathless silence. He said that 
| he must apologise for addressing us upon a subject he 
so little understecd. He had come there as a pupil, 
and had been amply repaid for coming. He had learn- 
ed much, and felt grateful for the addresses he had 
heard. When this subject was under discussion by the 
national legislature many years ago, he was absent, 
and busied in other duties ; but the state governments, 
the wisest and best in the Community, had given to this 
cause their steady asd intelligent support, and he re- 
joiced to concur with them, though at this late hour in 
life. He wished them well; and the effort recent 
made in this country he hoped would be crowned wi 
eminent success ; for, said he, where is the reflectin 
man in this state, in this country, who needs to be to! 
now that the education of children is the most import- 
; ant of human duties? He had noticed the organiza- 
‘tion of the Bourd of Education, the reports, and im- 
| provements suggested in these reports. He had exam- 
| ined the subjectof late, and he thought the movements 
jin this country by the friends of education had been 
| deliberate, and wise, and Christian; and he thought 
the plan, contemplated by the very important resolu- 
tion before the mecting, could not but find favor with 
| every one who would examine and comprehend it. 
| All accounts concur in stating a deficiency of compe- 
|tentteachers. He said, when he came to that meeting 
| objections to the plan arose in his mind; but thoge 
| objections had been met and so clearly answered, that 
| he now was convinced of the wisdom and forecast of 
| the project, and that it aimed at-the best interests of 
| this community. Under this head, and alluding to his 
| views, he said, the original settlers of New England, 
were the first people on the face of the globe, who 
undertook to say, that all children should be educated. 
On this, our democracy has beenfounded. Our town 
schools, town meetings, here have been our strong- 
holds in this point; and our efforts now, are to second 
those of our pious ancestors. Some kingdoms of Eu- 
rope have been justly praised for their patronage of 
elementary instruction; but they were only following 
our early example. Our old system has made us an 
enlightened people,and | feared that the Normal School 
system was to subvert the old system, take the power 
from the towns and put it into the state, and overturn 
the old democratic prineiple of sustaining the schools 
| by tax on property ; but, Lam happy to find that this is 
not its aim or wish; but, on the contrary, it is accord- 
ant to all the old maxims, and would elevate the town 
schools to the new wanis of a growing community.—- 
He said, he had thought of other objections, but they 
were so faint as to have faded out of his mind. We 
see monarchs expending vast sums, establishing Nor- 
mal Schools through their realms, and sparing no pains 
to convey knowledge and efficiency to all the children 
of their poorest subjects. Shall ive be outdone by Kings? 
Shall monarchies steal a march on republics, in the 
patronage of that education on which a republic 1s 
based? On this great and glorious cause let us expend 
freely, yes,more freely than on any other. There was 
one usage, he added, in the ancientrepublic of Sparta, 
which now occurred to him, and which filled his mind 
with this pleasing idea, viz: that these endeavors of 
ours, for the fit edneation of all our children, would be 
the means o/ raising up a generation around us which 
would be superior to ourselves. The usage alluded 
to was this: the inhabitants of the city, on a certain 
day, collected together and marched in procession, 
dividing themselves into three companies, the old, the 
middle aged, and the young. When assembled for 
the sports and exercises, dramatic scene was intro- 
j duced, and the three parties had eacha speaker ; and 
-lutarch gives a form of the phraseology used in the 
| several addresses on the occasion. The old men 
| speak first; and addressing those beneath them in age, 
say: 
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“We have been, in days of old, 

' Wise, generous, brave, and bold.” 

Then come the middle aged, and casting a triumphant 
| look at their seniurs, say to them, 

“That which in days of yore ye were, 

We, at the present moment, are.” 
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Last, march forth the little children, and looking brave- 


ly upon both companies who had spoken, they shout 
rth thus : 


“ Hereafter at our country’s call 
We promise to surpass you all.” 


Mr. Adams took his seat amid the continued acclama- 
tions of the assembly. 


The Hon. Dante, Wessrer came forward: and 
though laboring under a cold, addressed the assembl 
for half an hour, in his usual style of eloquence. He 
felt the resolution before the meeting to be of vital im- 

rtance to the welfare of the community ; and said, 
he supposed the meeting was to devise modes for rais- 
ing the necessary funds, and he was anxious to concur 
with others in aid of the Lap ge The ultimate aim 
was to elevate and improve the primary schools ; and 
to secure competent instruction to every child which 
should be born, No object is greater than this; and 
the means, the forms and agents, are each and all im- 
portant. He expressed his obligations to town schools, 
and paid a tribute to their worth, considering them the 
foundation of our political system. He said, he would 
gladly bear his part of the expense. The town sehools 
need improvement; for, if they are no better now than 
when he attended them, they are insufficient to the 
wants of the present day. ‘They have till lately been 
overlooked by men who should have considered them. 
He oe at the noble efforts here made of late, and 
ho they might be crowned with entire success.— 
One cause of this neglect complained of, is, that the 
general wealth of the people has been considered in- 
competent. Our schools, therefore, have not looked 
beneath the superfices. The reading’ is often mere 
parrot reading. Every parentsees this. Every thing 
1s by rote; words without ideas. Another cause is, 
the great multiplicity of books. Parents have thought 
there must be learning where there were so many 
books. This is an evil instead of a good. It has be- 
come the fashion to teach every thing through the 
press. Conversation, so valued in ancient Greece, is 
overlooked and neglected ; whereas it is the richest 
source of culture. We teach too much by manuals ; 
too little by direct intercourse with the pupil’s mind; 
we have too much of words, too little of things. Take 
any of the common departments, how little do we re- 
ally know of the practical detail—say geology. It is 
taught by books. It should be taught by excursions 
in the fields. So of other pry e begin with the 
abstracts and know little of the detail of facts; we 
deal in generals, and go not to particulars ; we begin 
with the representativ; leaving out the constituents. 
Teachers should teach things. It is a reproach that 
the public schools are not superior to the private. Tf, 
said he, I had as many sons, as old Priam, I would senu 
them all to public schools, The private schools, have 
injured, in this respect, the public ; they have impov- 
erished them. Those who should be in them are with- 

wn; an’, like so many uniform companies taken 
out of the general militia, those left behind are none 
the better. This planof a Normal School in Plymouth 
county, is designed to elevate our common schools, 
and thus to carry out the noble ideas of our pilgrim 
fathers. There is growing need that this be done.— 
But there is a larger view yet. Every manandevery 
woman, every brother and every sister, is a teacher. 
Parents are, eminently, teachers. Every man has an 
interest inthe community, and helps his share to shape 
it. Now if Normal Sehools are to teach teachers; 
they enlist this interest on the right side; they make 
parents, and all, who any way influence childhood, 
competent to their high office. The good which these 
seminaries are thus to spread through the community, 
is incalculable. They will turn all the noblest enthu- 
siasm of the land into the holy channel of knowledge 
and virtue. Now if our Plymouth school succeeds, 
they will go up in every part of the State, and who 
then can compute the exalted character which the 
may finally create among us? In families there wi 
be better teaching, and the effect will be felt through- 
out society. This effort thus far has done good. It 
has raised, in many minds, a clear conviction of the 
a of competent teachers; and a clear benefit 
to follow this will be, to raise the estimation in which 
teachers should be held. He hoped that this course 
of policy would raise, even beyond what we expected, 
the standard of elementary instruction. He consider- 
edthe eost-very slight. It cannot come into any ex- 
panded mind as an objection. If it be an experiment, 
itis a noble one and should be tried. Here‘he went 
through with the terms of expense, the loaning of the 
sum, the trustees, &c., and saw no defect in the 
scheme. He closed with expressing his good wishes 
for the speedy and permanent elevation of our town 
schools, to the pomt demanded by the advanced cone 
dition of society. 








BRANCH COUNTY COMMON SCHOOL CON- 
VENTION. 

We give place, in this number of the Journal, to the 
proceedings of this Convention, which assembled at 
Coldwater on the 17th inst. The result was to form a 
County Common School Association, the Constitution 
of which we publish © The resolutions which were 
passed, evince.a deep interest in the cause of educa- 
tion, on the part of the people of Branch county, and 
from their late’energetic movements, we have no doubt 
but the subject will continue to secure the attention its 
importance demands. We are much mistaken if the 
most ample rewards will not flow from the formation 
of these county associations, and we do hope that the 
other counties of our state, will at some early period of 


time, proceed to form them. Letthe people themselves | P° 


but take an active interest in our common schools, 
and the officers whom they have chosen to carry out 
all the minutia of the system, will be stimulated and 
aroused to increased activity and exertion. It is the 
people’s business te take care of the common schools. 
The Superintendent may and willdo much—school in- 
spectors may be active in promoting the cause—but, 
their efforts cannot be fully blessed, till they are en- 
couraged and sustained by the whole body of the peo- 


ple: \ 
2 PROCEEDINGS. 


At a.Cenvention’of citizens, inhabitants of the coun- 
ty of Branch, friendly to common school education, 
held atthe village of Coldwater, on the 17th day of Au- 
gust, 1839, the Hon. SamuEL ETHEREDGE was called 
to the chair, and E.G. FuLLer chosen Secretary. 

The object of the meeting having been stated by 
the chairman— 

On motion, a coramittee of three, consisting of Messrs 
Edward A. Warner, Elisha Warren and James B. 
a was appointed to draft resolutions express- 
ive of the sense of this convention. 

The committee, through their chairman, E. A. War- 
ner, after a short absence, reported the following reso- 
lutions, which were unanimously adopted. 


Resolved—That education, in the full import of the 
term, should be the great aim of every rational being, 
thatit is asource of consolation which age does not 
destroy, it is the cause ofthe progressive improvement 
of our race, fits men for the performance of their du- 
ties here, and the believer. in the christian religion, 
will unhesitatingly add, hereafter. 

Resolved, ‘Tha, cducation is a common ground up- 
on which men of all sects and parties can unite that 
here all differences should be forgotten in the most en- 
ergetic efforts to promote the great object of the thor- 
ough education of the people. ‘The statesman can 
unite on it, because it will promote the best good of 
his country; the philanthropist, because he desires the 
improvement of his race; the friend of religion, be- 
cause it sheds around the light of truth, and the poli- 
tician, because he can hear lay the foundation ofa 
lasting popularity. 

Basse’, That while we look with the highest ap- 
probation, upon the establishment of Colleges, and 
the higher seminaries of Learning, we deem a thor- 
dugh, efficient, and well organized system of common 
schools, more important, inasmuch as from them, the 
great mass of the people must derive their education, 
and if the cultivation of the intellect is a source o! 
happiness and power, the opportunities for that culti- 
vation should be extended to the greatest possible 
number, and inasmuch too, as it conceded that upon 
the virtue and ay eg of that mass, must depend 
the existence of our free institutions. 

Resolved, That it is a part of our prerogatives, as 
freemen to give full expression to our opinions, that we 
will not think so poorly ofany as to suppose that they 
are anxious to impede the progress of education, but 
that, in our opinion, if there are any such they are 
guilty of a moraltreason to their country, compared 
with which, in principle, that of Benedict Arnold 
sinks into insignificance. 

Resolved, That the liberal grants of land by Con- 

ss to the state, for the purposes of education, will 
urnish a fund, which, if rightly devoted, as commen- 
ced, to its intended purposes, will leave little more in 
the power of the state government to accomplish. 

Resolved, That to effect the greatest goed of which 
the common school system is susceptible, 1t is indis- 
pensably necessary that the people themselves should 
enter upon the work, that they should thoroughly un- 
derstand and appreciate the operation and advantages 





ofthe system, and that to attain this object, societies 
are highly useful, as by their success the subject is 
often presented for attention and discussion. 

Resolved, That while we leave to others to decide 
the mooted question whether emulation should ever 
be adopted as a principle in education, we have no 
hesitation in saying that the people of the county of 
Branch would be alike regardless of their true inter- 
est, and their own fair fame, were they not stimulated 
toincreased exertions in the cause of common school 
education, by the efforts made in other portions of our 
State. 

Resolved, Therefore, that our efforts may have a 
practical and united bearing, and carry out the de- 
signs of this convention, it is expedient to form a Com- 
mon School Association for the county of Branch. — 

Resolved, That district libraries are in our opinion 

most efficient auxiliaries inthe cause of education, and 
shouldbe obtained by every district as speedily as 
ssible, 
Resolved, That we aré not insensible to the great 
benefit to the cause derived from the circulation of 
well conducted periodicals devoted to Education, and 
that we, therefore, cheerfully recommend the Journal 
of Education to the patronage af the public. 

On motion, it was voted that the same committee, 
with the addition of Rev. E. M. Crippen, be constitu- 
ted a committee to draft and present a Constitution. 

Upon a call of the chairman, the Han, John D. Pieree 
then proceeded to and delivered a discourse upon the. 
subject of education, which was listened to. with great 
interest. 

After which, the aforesaid committee reported the 
following Constitution, and the same was unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I. 


This Association shall be call the “Brancu Coun- 
ty Common ScuHoon ASssociaTION.” 

ARTICLE II. 

_ It shall be the object of this Association to exert all 

its influence, and to use all the honorable means in its 

power, to promote the cause of common school educa- 

tion, especially within the limits of St. Joseph county. 
ARTICLE III. 

All persons residing in the county, feeling an inter- 

est in the subject, shall be deemed members of this 


Association, after having subscribed their names to 
this Constitution. 


ARTICLE IV, 


_ The officers of this Association shall consist of a Pre- 
sident, a Vice President from each town in the county, 
a Corresponding and Recording Secretary, and an Exe- 
cutiveCommittee of three persons, whose duty it shall 
be to calland apppoint allmeetings, of the Association 
when it shall be loomed necessary—to invite suitable 
persons to lecture in the various towns in the county, 
and to take all such measures as they shall deem pro- 
per to carry into effect the design of the Association; 
and shall make an annual report to the Asociation of 
their proceedings, which report shall be published. 

ARTICLE V. 

It shall be the duty of the President to preside at alt 
meetings of the Association, and in his absence it shall 
be the duty of one ofthe Vice Presidents to officiate im 
his stead. 

ARTICLE VI. 

The officers of this Association shall hold their offi- 

ces till the next annual meeting, and until others are 


¢| 2ppointed, 


ARTICLE VII. 
®.The annual meeting of the Association shall be held 
on the last Monday of December ineach year, at such 
place as shall be chosen by the Executive Commit- 
tee, 

ARTICLE VIII. 

This Constitution may be altered or amended at 
any regular meeting of this Association, by a vote of 
two thirds of the members present. 

And thereupon, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year, to wit: 

For President, 

SAMUEL ETHEREDGE. 
For Vice Presidents, 

AsauEL Brown, of Algansee. 
Martin Oxps, of Batavia. 
Peres A. Tispe., of Bethel. 
P. Hart, of Bronson. 
Davip Linpsay, of Butler. 
L. D. Crippen, of Coldwater. 
J. B. Tomrxins, of Girard. 
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Asisua Sanpers, of Gilead. 
Rupr, of Mattison. 

J. G. Brooks, of Ovid. 

Eno G. Berry, of Quincy. 
Hiram Dup ey, of Sherwood. 
Cuester Hammonp, of Union. 


For Corresponding Secretary. 
Cuares P. West. 
For Recording Secretary, 


Epwarp A. Warner. 
Executive Committee. 
E. G. Fuuuer, 
JarEeD Ponp, 
ALLEN TisBiTs. 

On motion, Voted, That the Secretary be appointed 
a committee to wait upon the Hon. John D, Pierce, 
and present him the thanks of the conventfon for his 
very able discourse, and request a copy for publica- 
tion in the Journal of Education and State paper. 

On motion, Voted, That the proccedings of the con- 
vention be signed by the chairman and secretary, and 
published in the Journal of Education. 

convemion then adjourned, without day. 
SAMUEL ETHEREDGE, Ch’m. 
E. G. Furr, Sec’y. 


ST. JOSEPH COUNTY. 

We had the pleasure of attending a common school 
convention on the 17th inst.,in this county, and shall, 
in our next uumber, publish the proceedings of the 
convention, together with the Constitution of the Asso. 
ciation, which was then formed. This is the third 
county which has formed a common school associa- 
tion. Several questions of interest were ably discus- 
sed, and several important resolutions passed. We 
may hope much from the active co-operation of theciti_ 
zens of this county, and we have not listened to a more 
lively debate upon the subject, than was elicited at 
this convention. A deep interest seemed to pervade 
the minds of all, in reference to the great cause of ed_ 
ucation, not only in that county butin the state. We 

feel a great anxiety in the formation of county associa- 
tions. They afford facilities for the expression of pub- 
lic feeling in the several counties, which can be secu- 
red in no other way. In other states, a great amount 
of good has been done by such associations, and the 
same result may be witnessed here. We hope every 
county in our state will ere long form a “county com- 
mon school association.” 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 
The following is extracted from a prospectus of La- 
Fayette College, Easton, signed by the President, in 
the Educator : . 


The department of the College to which the atten- 
tion of the public is at present respectfully requested, 
is the TEACHERS’ SEMINARY and MODEL 
SCHOOL, under the care of Professor Cunningham 
and Mr. William Dunn, late of the Edinburgh Institu- 
tion. The candidate ‘Teachers will prosecute their 
studies in Mathematics and Philosophy, under the or- 
dinary Professors in the Collegiate department. They 
will be instructed in the theory and practice of 'Teach- 
ing by Professor Cunningham, and will be employed 
a portion of the day in giving lessons under his inspec- 
tion, on the plan pursued in the Prussian and French 
Seminaries for teachers ‘The Model School is taught 
by Mr. Dunn, whose experience as a teacher, and in- 
timate knowledge of the best systems of instruction, 
have recommended him to the trustees as a fit person 
for the office, and who resigned his situation in the 
Edinburgh Institution to accept the appointment. 

One winter’s’ experience of Mr. Dunn’s services, 
justifies us in pledging to the public, a most thorough 
English and business education—on the very best 
plans now practiced in Europe, and in this country. 

.. To cherish this department as a means of furnishin 

acomplete mercantile education, also for preparing oan 
as desire it, to enter our Academical department, we 
have made arrangements. for the reception of boys 
between 9 and 15 years of age, who will be placed un- 
der the constant inspection of an assistant, and their 
wardrobe will be carefully attended to by a Matron. 

We are happy in being able now to mect the numer- 
ous inquiries of friends in reference to this department; 
in fact, such inquiries have had no little agency in 
calling it into existence. Parents and guardians may 
confide their children to our care, with the assurance 











that every thing within our power will be done to se- 
cure the development of their moral affections and their 
intellectual powers; whilst their physical energies 
will not be crushed but rather promoted. 

Young gentlemen desirous of preparing themselves ! 
in the best manner for Teachers of Common Schools, 
have here the desired opportunities. They have ac- 
cess to all the College course of studies, except the 
Latin and Greek Classics. They have the benefit of 
ocular demonstration as to the entire conduct of a | 
school, moving onward under the mostapproved prin- | 
ciples. And should a class be formed, lectures will 
a given on the science of education, by Prof.Cunning- 

am. 

Are there not individuals of benevolent feeling, wil- 
ling to assist young men to qualify themselves for | 
teachers, by furnishing them with the means of attend- | 
ing our Normal Seminary thus prepared? ‘Are there | 
not school districts who would find it their interest to ! 
raise the means for educating as teachers some of their 
own young men for this seryice? 








[From the Mass. Com. School Journal.) 
FEMALE TEACHERS. 


Within one month from the date of this number of 
our Journal, (June,) there will be between three thou- 
sand and four thousand Female Teachers, actually 
engaged in the Common Schools of Massachusetts. 
Who can estimate the amount of influence, which this 
number of persons will exercise upon the future char- 
acter and condition of the rising generation? Not one 
of all the learned professions—whose actions-are all 
brought forth into display, and done under the eyes of 
men, and therefore seem to constitute so much of the 
business of the world—equals their silent and unseen, 
but far reaching power. The professions act princi- 
pally upon men, and a great part of all the impressions 
which are made upon men begin to be obliterated as 
soon as made. Butthe impressions made upon chil- 
dren are constantly expanding and enlarging. 


“Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.” 


We have often thought, that if the teachers of our | 
summer schools could bring no higher motive to their 
work, than that of gaining their daily bread, their task 
must be, beyond any other, wearisome and disheart- ' 
ening. If they look upon the routine of the school- 
room, as so much wheel-work, which they are to 
drudge through for a stipulated price, then the literal 
tending of wheels must be far less irksome and vexa- 
tious. So much more time and talent have been devo- 
ted to the laws of mechanics, than to the laws of mind, 
—to the process of manufacturing, than to the modes 
e° educating,—that wheels play smoothly; they do 
not jar and grate ; they have no lungs with which to | 
bellow, nor limbs with which to spurn and strike ; and, | 
when once pronounced beyond repair, they can be | 
taken from their frames and sold for oven-wood or old 
iron. The bread-and-butter earner has no such con- 
solation in regard to the children. 

But, on the other hand, if there be a true apprecia- 
tion, by the female teacher, of the station she holds, of 
the power she wields, of the destinies she helps to de- | 
cide, of the fountains of happiness it is her privilege to | 
open, and of the sources of misery, it is her preroga- 
tive to close, then there is no station, or office, or dig- 
nity, known among men,—save that of the mother, 
only,—which outranks hers in importance. 

To aid in supplying those motives, which will lift 
this vocation out of the regions of menial service and 
a drudgery ; and to place it upon the high and stead- 
fast ground of duty, and of an honorable und a sacred 
calling, is one of the leading objeets of this Journal.— , 
We know that men have established arbitrary, con- 
ventional differences, between different empluyments; 
but it is notin the power of man to establish any aif. | 
ferences between employments, at all to be compared | 
with the different motives with which they are under- | 
taken; and always it is the motrve whic! gives the | 
character to the work. 'The most servile duties of the | 
humblest station, if performed for the welfare of a | 
beloved family, confer a greater, as well as a truer 
pleasure, than can ever come from marching in the 
retinue of kings, if the object be to excite the envy of 
ancther. Motive, in all cases, has a transforming 
power over the nature of the service performed. It 
can invest the most repulsive with attractions, or. fill 
with repulsion what a debased community regards 
with honor. Duties will not only be more easily done, 
but they will also be better done, just in proportion to 
the elevation of the motive which inspires their per- 
formance. And how quickening and sustaming must 
be the thought, in the breast of a female teacher, that 
she may be performing some of the earlier, and, there- 
fore, more important processes, in enlightening and 
invigorating the dark and feeble minds of those beings 
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who hereafter, in the full strength of their maturity, 
will lift, from the bowed race, the burden of sone 
ancient calamity, or devise some new schemes of Wis- 
dom for their guidance in a world of error. ‘ Whatis 
more wonderful, amongst all the marvels of this glori- 
ous world, than a human soul in the fulness of its de- 
velopment? What more beautiful than all its depths 
spread out, star-illumined, like those of the midnight 
heavens above us, with = affections and bright 
thoughts? How doubly beautiful, and hew doubly 
admirable is all this, in the perfect purity of youth, 
before the mist of this lower world hath yet come up- 
on it! What a task, full of sacred and inspiring con- 
solations, for a true teacher! What an.education, 
that, which proposes to give to this wonderful being, 
the entire enjoyment and mastery of these wonders, 
the perfect possession of life itself!” 





X> Below is inserted the report of Mr. J. O. Tay- 
lor, in reference to the condition of common schools in 
our state. We publish it, because we suppose our 
citizens would like to know what Mr. Taylor has to 
say upon the subject. It will be recollected that he 
visited our state some time since, and lectured in vari- 
ous places. 


From the Common Sch ool Assistant. 
OUR EDUCATION TOURIN MICHIGAN. 


This young State has burst into existence with all 
the suddeness and beauty ofan opening flower in 
the trophical climate; and although she is not yet the 
“Empire State” she is destined to be the “Educating 
State.” Michigan has a larger School Fund in pers- 
pective, and a better Schoo! Law in operation, than 
either of her sister states. Perceiving these impor- 
tant featuresin a new State, I hadlong felt a desire to 
visit the people and the schools of Michigan. On the 
9th of June, | had the privilege of addressing a large 
audience in the State House at Detroit; and at the 
close of this meeting, through the earnest solicitations 
of the Hon. C. C. ‘Trowbridge and others, agreed to 

lecture in the most prominent places of the State. 

In the coming numbers of this paper, a description 
of this State, and the condition of the people’s educa- 
tion will be given, The first place to visit was 


YPSILANTI. 


The flourishing village is 15 years old and already 
numbers 2000 inhabitants. It coritains four excellent 
schools—two district and two private schools. 

Mr. D. Hammond, the teacher of one of the district 
schuols, is an experienced, well-informed, competent 
instructor of youth. His school numbers 65. The 
external appearance of tne school house is pleasant; 
but the rooms are not ventilated, and the desks and 
seats are badly constructed. The lower part of the 
windows were too near the floor, permitting the chil- 
dren to look into the street; the ceiling was so low 
that it gave the room a close, crampe appearance. 

A school room should have a ceiling at least 15 feet 
high; the bad air could then rise above the children’s 
heads, and a good sized window would not permit the 
children to look through it. The upper sash of the 
window should drop instead of raising the lower one. 
If we raise the lower part of the window, according to 
the usual practice, the current of air falls directly on 
the headsof tue schulars, Butifthe top sash is drop- 
ped, the air currents are above the children. And, a- 


gain, if the window extends to the ceiling, as it always 


should, dropping the upper sash opens an aperture or 
ventilator directly in the region of the impure air, 
which now easily and eile flows out. But ifthe 
lower sash is raised, the bad air, being lightest, and 
therefore at the top of the room, does notescape. Af- 
ter, mentioning this construction of school houses, and 
the above atmospheric principles to Mr. H-, he re- 
marked, I have frequently requested my employers 
to make the alterations you propose, but they think 
it downright fully, and: 1 cannot get them to do any 
thing.” 

This did not surprise me, for on a certain occasion, 
| I took no little pains to point out to a parent, these im- 
| provements ina school room, when the r man 
| very suspiciously looked me in the face, and said: 
| “J guess that’s some speculation of yours, to make 
| something out of us; we don’t believe in this chang- 
| ing,—its all got up to mak e money.” 
| Lremarked to him, that was not a carpenter, and 
| that he only could make any thing by the proposed 
| alterations: but,said he— 

“We don’t want ventilators as you call them, for 
they'll let the cold air down upon the school.” 


[fo BE CoMTINUED.] 
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FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 

The fullowing lecture is extracted from “The Fe- 
male Student,” by Mrs. Phelps. This book comprises 
a series of useful lectures, delivered some years since, 
to the pupils of the Troy Female Seminary. It is a 
valuable work for young ladies toread. Mrs. Phelps 
is the authoress of several other works of value,among 
which are her Chemistry and Botany. 

ON THE QUALIFICATIONS AND DUTIES OF 
TEACHERS 








While by those who are studying with direct refer- 
ence.to a future station as teachers, it will be consider- 
ed desirable that I should devote some portion of my 
lectures to a consideration of their duties, and the re- 
quisite qualifications for their performance ; it is to be 
presumed that you will all listen with attention to 
remarks upon a profession which may be a resource 
to you all under future vicissitudes of fortune. 

ou will observe that I use the term profession.— 
Teaching is, indeed, at the present day, considered a 
rofession, (and a dignified and noble one.) A path 
‘as been opened for females of energy and talents, in 
which they may .waik independently, and without 
feeling that they are cast out from the pale of good 
society, because they are useful to the world. 

In our country, the time indeed, has never been, 
when women of acknowledged talents and refinements 
were excluded from any circle, because they were 
instructors ; but yet there has beena kindof si e-way 
obloquy attached to the calling. Those who were 
e ed in it, have been too frequently obliged to as- 
sert their rights, and to claim that place which respect 
and gratitude would have voluntarily awarded tothem. 
In this they have been obliged to do violence to that 
delicacy which always accompanies true worth ; and 
they doubtless would much rather have retired into 
obscurity, than have encountered the cold and super- 
cilious glances of those who are unable to see in the 
qualities of intellect, merit superior to the advantages 
of wealth. But there is a feeling of conscious worth, 
which seem to demand justice, and which will seek 
its own level, whatever may be the Opposing obsta- 
cles. Many who have seemed aspiring, and haughty 
when the world has refused them justice, have, under 
more auspicious circumstances, appeared unostenta- 
tious and amiable. 

At present, however, there is no cause of complaint 
against public sentiment as it relates to the estimation 
in which the profession of teaching is held. Among 
the first women of our country, first in the most dis- 
tinguished circles, first in the religious and benevolent 
societies, first in Sabbath schools, and first in domestic 
duties, are to be found teaehers, or those who have 
been such; and of all that they have done in life, 
nothing probably affords them more satisfaction, than 
the consciousness that they were useful in that profes- 
sion, and that many a young heart cherishes their 
memory with gratitude and affection. 

Instances are familiar to all those who are acquain- 
ted with the history of this institution, of ladies of for- 
tune and high expectations, who have esteemed it a 
distinguished honor to be permitted to serve as teach- 





ers, for the improvement which the situation afforded 
to themselves, and for the respectability attached to 
it. And such instances are by no means confined to 
this institution, but are to be met with in varioas oth- 
ers, and in many private institutions. A distinguished | 
female writer,* in her letters to young ladies, says :— 
“T have no hesitation in ronouncing the labor of in- 





struction more beneficia! tothe teacher than even to 
the pupil. Ifa young lady, when her term of school 
education is completed, should devote a period to the 
instruction of others, she would find the advantage on 
her own side—not only in the depth, confirmation, and 
readiness for use, which would enhance the value of 
her knowledge, but in that acquaintance with human 
nature, self-command. and re-action of moral training 
upon herself, which is above all price.” 

Every thing at the »resent day favors female exer- 
tion. Fashion herself dares no longer to atterapt brand- | 
ing with the epithet of vulgar, the woman who would 
volunteer to watch the dawning of youthful intellect, 
to subdue and direct the opening passions, and te give 
an upward aim to the energies of immortal minds.— 
Even in the most fashionable resorts, should such a 
one perchance seek recreation where crowds find the 
business of life, a respectful deference will mark her 
approach, and folly itself learn to be abashed in her 
presence. 

But at the shrine of fashion, a woman, such as I 
have imagined, seldom offers incense, nor are its vota- 
ries those with whom she most delights to Lo'd eun- 








* Mrs. Sigourney. 


verse. Intellect isthe strong cord which binds together themee Ives an honorable standing and ‘support, to be 


human hearts ; and to those of similar tastes, similar 
pursuits, and similar cultivation, do the enlightened 
cling with their warmest affections. 


You will not understand me as teenies that the 
profession of a teacher is the only useful and dignified 
calling of a woman, or that being prepared for it is to 
preclude her from hereafter exchanging the duties of a 
school for those of the domestic circle. But it is of 
great importance to our sex, that they shall be secured 
against the sad necessity of marrying for the sake of 
amaintenance. And without some profession or bu- 
siness, how can it in many cases be otherwise? In- 
deed, who is certain of always possessing wealth, or 
of having friends able and willing to impart the means 
of support? In our country, it is especially the case, 
that families are often supported genteelly from the 
avails of a profession, mercantile, or other business, 
with little or no actual estate. Suppose the father of 
a family of daughters that is thus cireumstanced-—he 
is now able to educate them, and to sustain them gen- 
teelly in society, but his life is uncertain; and how 
undignified and mortifying the situatior to the females 
themselves—how does it-expose them to pert and un- 
meaning attentions from unprincipled men, who can 
turn away and sneer at the delusive expectations 
which they have raised, with no intentions but io dis- 
appoint ! 

And yet there have been those who have felt that 
it would be lowering them in the estimation of the 
world, if they were to prepare themselves to enter 
upon a business which would give them an honorable 
and genteel support, and at the same time enable them 
to be useful to others. A lady, whose early days 
were spent in prosperity, and under circumstances 
highly fayorable for the attainment of an accomplished 
education, met with a reverse of fortune: her father 
lost a lucrative office, and was ruined by hazardous 
and disgracéful speculation. - For a time, some former 
friends continued attentive ; but, by degrees, even 
those became wearied of assisting one who seemed 
to have no idea of helping herself. At length, the ne- 
cessities of the lady exciting the interest of some who 
were judicious enough to attempt permanent. means 
for her relief. They obtained for her a very advanta- 
geous offer of a situation asteacher in a highly respec- 
table female school. Her answer was, that she should 
be happy to accept the offer, but, that by so doing, 
she should lose her place in society! and this while she 
was living a useless life, wholly dependent upon char- 
ity ! 


But suppose a lady whose wealth places her out of 
the reach of want. Peculiar circumstances, or her 
own choice, may cause her to lead asinglelife. Her 
arents are no more ; brothers and sisters have frini- 
fies of their own, and she feels that her seat at their 
board and fire-side is rather ‘endured than desired by 
them. Would not an active and useful employment 
be more honorable for this female, than an empty 
round of pleasures, pleasures for which she has lost 
her relish, and in which she appears as a monument 
of antiquity, continually mortified by meeting with 
those who, younger and fairer than herself, are, of 
course, more noticed and admired ? : 

There are, indeed, other resources than those of 
teaching, for ladies of fortune who remain single.— 
Some employ themselves in works of charity and be- 
nevolence, some inliterary oce»pations ; and there are 
others who know so well how to adapt themselves to 
every situation, that their society is courted in all cir- 
cles, and who may pass over a life of pleasure with 
tolerable comfort and respectebility. ’ 

In this country, whatever the wealth of a family 
may be, it is customary for the sons to qualify them- 
selves for business of some kind. A young gentleman 
who professedly devotes himself to pleasure, and lives 
without any ostensible occupation, is looked upon, In 
our busy republic, as a useless drone in the hive. He 
may expect to live unknown, and die unregretted by 
the world. No young man of talents, and virtue, el- 
though heirs to countless wealth, would wish thus 
to live without end and aim, save the culling of the 
flowers that pleasures may drop into his lap, Why, 
then, should our sex be contented to live in idlenes 8, 
useless to the world, and a burden to themselves ?— 
Why should not every female, whatever may be her 
rank or fortune, aim at something definite, something 
noble, and fit to occupy the energies of the soul ?— 
But look at the lives of many, and what do we s 
An existence spent in the vain pursuit of that happi 
ness, which, though it flies from those who make it 
their chief object of pursuit, follows in the train of 
those who seek chiefly to be goodand useful. Itisan 
attendant upon occupation, though often deaf to the call 
of amusement. wr 

The profession of teaching is, then, one which is 






| open to those of our sex who are dieposed to gain for 





useful to the world, and to cultivate the talents which 
God has given them. There are three leading motives 
which may influence the minds of those who become 
teachers. In different individuals some one may pre- 
ponderate ; but in some cases all may have their in- 
fluence. 

I know ladies, who, without mercy or favor to them- 
selves, possess a system of self-devotion, apparently 
from no other motive than that of doing the world 
service, counting nothing on their reward, nothing 
on the good which may accrue to themselves; they 
seem to be engaged in a crusade against ignerance 
and vice, from the most enthusiastic and disinterested 
motives. 

Others, there are, that, overlooking its solemn 
responsibilities, and momentous duties, seem to re- 


gard the profession of teachers solely as a source of 


rofit. 
. Another class, aspiring to a high standard of mental 
improvement, choose teaching as one of the best 
methods of cultivating their own minds, without 
considering sutliciently their qualifications for the 
office; or how far‘they may be able to benefit oth- 
ers. 

It is certainly noble to be willing to sacrifice our- 
selves, when we are called upon by Providence to do 
it; but those who unnecessarily throw aside their own 
interests, endanger their own healths, and give up 
their own comforts, fail in duty to themselves, and, in 
so doing, commit sin. 

On the other hand, a teacher influenced wholly by 
mercenary views, will not be likely to prosper in the 
undertaking, or to fulfil her duties in their proper spir- 


It. 

The selfishness which prompts merely to the wish 
for one’s own improvement, without regard to the 
necessary qualifications for discharging duties, is by 
no means to be encouraged. If circumstances make 
it necessary that a female should support herself, 
she is justified in fixing on the profession with this 
view, provided she is suitably impressed’ with the 
desire of being useful to others, and never allows self- 
ishness to weigh against the real good of those com- 
mitted to her charge. 


We will now consider more of the qualifications of 
a teacher. 


Ist. The power and habit of self-government may be 
named asa most important requisite in one who is to 
govern others. It is impossible to preserve dignity and 
consistency of character without it. Pupils who see a 
teacher subject to storms of passion, will neither love 
nor respect her. A calm, collected, dignified manner 
will always command deference and obedience. The 
proverb “ Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry,” is in 
no situation of greater practical importance than that 
ofateacher. But while the passions are kept in due 
subjection, a firm and decided spirit must be seen; a 
disposition to enforce suitable rules, and to execute 
justice without fear or favor. A teacher who attempts 
to govern wholly by mildness and a gentle demeanor, 
will fail of the object. I have seen such a one weep- 
ing in the midst of a mischievous little group, because 
they “would not mind her.” “The effect of this, on 
the little urchins themselves, was only to show them 
their own power, and the weakness of the authority 
over them. This is the kind of government which 
some mothers exercise, who instead of enforcing obe- 
dience by a dignified authority, feebly expostulate, 
‘Why,children, how can you so trouble your mamma?” 
Ido not mean that children have nigt tender feelings 
which may not often be operated upon to great advan- 
tage in governing them; but they must first respect, 
before they will love their teachers; and when they 
see them infirm of purpose, and feeble in authority, 
they are usually disposed to tease and harass them. 
When they have been made to feel that there is a 
strong and energetic power over them, they will thes 
feel grateful when silken cords are thrown out to them; 
and when they see autharity, they will respect kint- 
ness. 





2d. Decision, though involved in what I have re- 
marked under the preceding head, deserves a separate 
consideration. Every rule should be weighed before 
it is promulgated, but when once established should 
never be violated with impunity. Every attempt at 
insubordination ought to be crashed in embryo; for, if 
a teacher is once defeated, or her authority put dowa, 
she can expect little obedience. 

3d. An amiable disposition is of great importance in 
one whose highest duty is to cultivate social affec- 
tions, and to repress the dissocial ones. Example 
is here always better than precept; indeed the 
latter, unsupported by the former, is worse than use- 
less. 
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From the Ct. Common School Journal. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. 

Hardly any branch of knowledge can be mentioned, 
the elements of which it is more important to have 
universal and well taught,than this. Our young men 
now come up out of school, either entirely ignorant 
ofthe science and art of husbandry, and its collateral 
branches, or with only such a limited and unsatisfac- 
tory acquaintance with a few of its processes, as some 
of them have accidental opportunities to observe in 
practice around them. ‘Those who have enjoyed the 
advantages of our higher institutions may have some 
general ideas of a few theoretical doctrines ; but, for 
want of practical acquaintance with agriculture, both 
previously and subsequently, they cannot make much 
use of what they have learnt, nor long retain them in 
recollection. The little knowledge they may have 
obtained, soon begins to grow confused, and is ere long 
almost entirely gone. 

It is not to be denied, that an extensive prejudice 
has existed in this state, and other parts of onr country, 
against a rural life; and that many young men have 
eagerly hastened into trade, or the learned professions, 
as they are called, whose lives would doubtless have 
been more usefully and happily ~ pe in cultivating 
their native soil. Whatever should remove this prej- 
udice, and at the same time qualify our young men to 
resort to agriculture with success, wauld doubtless 
prove a great public, as well as private, blessing. 

ow, what means could be resorted to, so easily 
and effectually, as the introduction of occasional in- 
struction in the rudiments of agricsitarel science and 
arts, into our common schools? In how many ways 
might these be illustrated, by simple but pleasing ex- 
periments! Even the few fundaniental truths rela- 
ting to the analysis of soils, whic: might be expressed 
and explained in half an hour, wuld prove of incalcu- 
lable importance to the public in after years, when the 
boys of to-day, had become the men of the state.— 
Whoever will pay attention enough to that one subject, 
te comprehend a few simple facts, which are not less 
interesting than important and intelligible, must per- 
ceive that much collateral information is desirable ; 
and he will infer what kind of knowledge it is that he 
wantn and be ever ready to obtain it when and where 

e Can. 

So if a teacher would take a little pains to become 
acquainted with the phenomena of vegetation, and 
occasionally display to his pupils some of the leading 
truths connected with the effects of judicious culture 
of plants, he might give a direction to their observa- 
tions and enquiries, and even to the future employ- 
ments of some of them, for life. Similar remarks 
might be made of other branches,—of natural history, 
sciences and arts connected with the manly,the moral, 
and the noble business of agriculture. 

But lest any teacher might imagine that we would 
discourage his attempts, in such departments until he 
b accomplished as a scientific lecturer, we 
would urge him to begin on a simple plan, and by oc- 
casionally mentioning some interesting fact, or descri- 
bing some familiar process in farming, the manage- 
ment of the dairy, or the care of domestic animals— 
give a bent to his pupils’ minds while they are in a 
state to receive deep impressions—to imbibe materials 
for future thought, and take a guide for their tastes, 
opinions and conduct. 


EDUCATION OF FARMERS.—No. 1. 








Mr. Epiror :—I have concluded to avail myself of 


your politeness, for presenting to the public, a few 
practical hints on the education of farmers. The fact, 
that more than three fourths of the community belong 
to this class, identifies with their character and influ- 
ence, the happiness and the liberties of our country.— 
It is evident that our republic must be, both in its char- 
acter and destiny, what they make it, and what they 
say it shall be. I propose, in several short essays, to 
invite the attention of your readers, and especially 
those concerned in the case, to the physical, intellec- 
tual and moral power of farmers, and to give a few 
hints on the kind of education necessary to increase 
and direct that power, for the highest prosperity and for 
the liberties not only of themselves, but of every other 
elass of American citizens. . 

In the few remarks I have made onthe subject, I 
shall attempt to sustain the following propositions : 

1, Thata greater amount of really useful knowledge 
is, at present, in the possession of farmers, than of any 
other class of the community. 

_2, That neither merchants, nor lawyers, nor physi- 
cians, nor clergymen, nor professors of colleges, pos 
sess so many facilities, or so many inducements for 
becomingmen of sound and extensive knowledge, as 
farmers.—Reochester Republican. 


3. That the teachers of common schools ought to 
consist, principally, of farmers, who should pursue, for 
a course of years, the profession of teaching in the 
winter,and farming inthe ; the schools 
generally, to be under the charge of females, and when 
winter schools are large, the small children to be un- 
der their charge in that season also. 

4. That three fourths of the offices in the individual 
states, and in the general government, including the 
presidency of the United States, ought to be held by 
practical farmers, who have an experimental know! 
edge of wielding the plough, the scythe, the hoe, and 
agricultural implements generally. 

5. The entire practicability and the vital importance 
of farmers taking their own education and legislation, 
into their own hands. 

As the result of observation and an extensive inter- 
course, in all sections of the country, with almost every 
class of community, I have been convinced of the 
truth of the above propositions, and others ofa kindred 
character ; also that from misapprehending or disre- 
garding them, have arisen many, if not most of the 
evils which we suffer, in the intellectual, moral, reli- 
gious, and political character of our nation. As the 
convictions upon my own mind have been produced, 
almost entirely, by the ‘force of truth,’ in opposition to 
preconceived opinion, I have some reason to believe 
thatthe same convictions will be produced by the same 
force upon other minds, if the subject should be care- 
fully and candidly examined by them. 

It is too evident, that the operations of our republic, 
political, civil and religious, are subject to great irreg- 
ularities, and even violence, and of course that. some 
better balance wheel or regulator, than we now have, 
is y to ize, if not to continue their mo- 
tions. Education has been sought, and professedly 
applied, for the purpose of regulating and continuing 
these motions; but in that there is evidently, so far, 
some defect-—probably two defects of radical charac- 
ter, viz: Education is not general enough, and it is not 
good enough. It does not reach every plain farm- 
er’s son and every poor mechanic’s daughter. It also 
wants a soul, or moral principle, as the foundation 
stone, or the central and main wheel of motion, of all 
motions, whether applied to state, church, or common 
business. ; 

And it may fairly be questioned, whether some of 
the measures to remove these defects, have not in- 
creased them. It is exceedingly doubtful, whether 
our numerous colleges and high schools, established 
at great expense, and to some extent atleast by the 
people's money, and still incurring an expense too great 
for the people generally to participate in their instruc- 
tions, have not produced an aristocracy of learning, 
(Ido not mean useful knowledge) which has unfitted 
young men for the indus*rious and productive pursuits 
of life, and thus lead them into profession or pursuits 
calculated to increase,rather thau relieve the burthens 
of society. Whatever e'se many of our literary insti- 
| tutions may be called, they cannot be called schools of 
industry, morals, health, or a knowledge of business : 
for with many young men, not th say young women, 
who resort to these institutions, all these valuable 
qualities are laid prostrate. 

Is there any remedy fur these evils? or must all be 
given up for lost? Ifit can be shown that farmers, 
every farmer can with scarcely going from his farm, 
procure for himself a bettor education, more extensive, 
more thorough and more elevated, than is, or can be, 
procured at high schools or colleges, and by that 
means more than three fourths of the community have 
almost without expense, the advantages of schools of 
industry, of morals, of he»lth, and of sound knowledge 
and of course sound legi:lators produced ‘to legislate 
Sor themselves, a partial remedy, at least, would be 
found, for the numerous evils which now disturb and 
threaten our republic. : 

That these privileges may be enjoyed by farmers, 
and these blessings realized, both by them and all 
other classes of American citizens, I shall attempt to 
show, by the views and ficts which I propose through 
your columns, to present for ihe consideration of your 
readers. 

In the mean time, as ever, I shall remain with high 
estéem, Your Friend. HoLsrook. 


MICHIGAN SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
The Editor of the Village Record, published in Te- 
cumseh, pays the following tribute to the excellence 
of our school system, after speaking upon other sub- 


jects, with which we have nothing to do, im this peri- 
odical. It affords us much pleasure to witness the 
interest generally felt by the various Editors in our 
state, on the subject of Education : 


We turn with ‘pleasure from these political fever 




















dreams, which like the web of the enchanter are more | 


easily woven than broken, to the third and last great 
ExpeRImMent “Tue Micuican Scnoo. System” — 
Experiment, did we call it? It was a holy, a bright, a 
glorious emanation, and though our political sins were 
ten fold deeper than ‘ancy can either imagine or por- 
tray, here is the redeeming spirit that will plead for 
mercy, and blot out the errors of the past. Here is 
the noblest internal improvement system in the world 
which was conceived in a spirit truly commensurate 
with the great end in view. Here is the key to those 
unexplored treasures, those mines of wealth compared 
with which the glittering dust of India or of Peru, is 
but as dross. Intellectual wealth—mind, educated 
mind—pouring forth its rich productions in continuous 
streams from our common schools, from our University 
and from its numerous branches, until every child in 
our state shall be Sate Hee with the éverlastin: 
truths of knowledge. e love to linger and dwell 
upon this theme, so worthy of the genius of our yo 
and rising state. Let our system of education Me 
prominently forth before the people—let it be watched 
and guarded asa sacred trrst, which must be shielded 
and protected from the polluting touch of mamman— 
let it be regarded as the sure basis of our prosperity in 
“ times present and times to come.”’ Let us look upon 
it as one of those ministering spirits of mercy- which 
Providence has reserved to elevate man above the 
mass of surrounding matter, and to convey home to 
his bosom the clear conviction that he was born for 
nobler purposes than to be forever wrapped up in his 
own heartless, degrading selfishness. May the youth 
who are springing up around us deeply participate in 
its benefits, and come forth from our pubiic schools a 
virtuous, intelligent and well edinented band of repub- 
licans prepared by a judicious course of instruction to 
take our places and to cherish and to protect our free 
institutions when we shall have passed from off the 
stage of life. 

inally, whether our State is to be visited by the 
sun-beam or by the whirl-wind, our School System 
will continue to constitute the main pillar of our politi- 
cal safety in all coming time. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S ELOQUENCE. 

No one who has heard Lord Brougham on any ov- 
casion, can fail to perceive how completely the elo- 
quence of the advocate and lawyer, at command, is 
his forte. Carried away by no real enthusiasm or 
conviction himself, he does not produce it in others.— 
His style of reasoning is strong, accurate and fluent ; 
but, while we admit itto be so, we feel a sort of inward 
consciousness that some juggler’s trick, the ‘hey pres- 
to!’ of some earthly magician, might so change the 
whole face of things that all this power might be bro“t 
to bear on the contrary side of the argument. ‘There is 
no orator who makes one understand so thoroughly 
the full force ofan argument. It is narrated of one of 
his brethren of the leng robe, that, mistaking the tenar 
of his brief, he argued with great skill, and with appa- 
rent warmth, the cause of his client’s adversary ; but 
on being made aware of his error, said, with admirable 
composure, ‘This, my Lord, and Gentlemen of the 
Jury, is what might be urged, and I have no doubt will 
be urged, on the other side ;’ and immediately pro- 
ceeded to answer his own objections, to destroy, point 
by pvint, the whole framework of his own narration, 
and to build a directly contrary argument on the ruins 
of his own train of reasoning. In a different way, but 
in an equal degree, we are sensible that Lord Brough- 
am could argue with the same facility pro and con ; 
and the effect of hearing him speak against a question 
in which one is interested does not se much resemble 
any approach to conviction, as the restless and wistful 
anxiety of a man who, while his adversary’s lawyer 
is making a clever address to the Jury, wishesit had 
been possible to neutralize the dangerous ingenuity of 
his efforts by retaining him on the other side. 


KNOWLEDGE BOXES vs. CANDLE BOXES. 
Not long since, the school committee of a certain 
New England city, discovered that one of the masters 
they employed, spent as many hours, each day, in 
making candle boxes, as he spentin school; or, as he 
inight possibly have stated the case, he spent six hours 
a day on his own wood, and six hours on theirs. This 
being the case, the committee summoned the master 
before them for solemn admonition. After being ar- 
raigned, and hearing his indictment, and being expect- 
ed to plead guilty and promise amendment, he replied 
to the following effect: “Gentlemen, it is an old say- 
ing, that like begets like. The smallness of your 
hearts begets the smallness of my salary, and the lean- 
ness of your souls begets the leanness of my bones.— 
if I spent all my time in attempting to fill the knowl- 
edge boxes of your children, without making candle 
boxes for myself, my soul would not have the means of 
keeping its earthly box together six months longer." — 
Mass. Com. Sc. Journal. 
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TEACHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


We take great pleasure in inserting below, a letter 
from a school teacher in this state. The remarks made 
upon the subject of books, tardiness of scholars, &c. 
exhibit much sound sense and reffection. Will not all 
the teachers of our common schools follow the exam- 
ple here set, and communicate with us upon the sub- 
ject of their respective schools? We solicit their cor- 
respondence. They are better able, from their situa- 
tion, than we are, to judge of the wants of the schools, 
and makg important suggestions. We sincerely hope 
that teachers will turn their attention to this depart- 
ment of the Journal, for we are conscious, that if they 
will but speak, most of the difficulties, under which 
they labor, may be removed. The people are willing 
to do all in their power. They need only to know, in 
order to apply the remedy. The difficulties under 
which the teacher, whose communication we now 
insert, labors, are probably such as generally prevail. 
In reference to books—it is hardly to be expected that 
such as are not tobe found in the state—will be gener- 
ally introduced. The fault is not with parents. The 
right kind of books are not brught into many of our 
towns and villages. Let good and proper books be 
brought within the reach of parents, and they would, of 
course, be willing to purchase them. The probability 
is, however, that this difficulty will ere long be over- 
come. 

We commend the whole of the following letter to 
the attention of our readers, and especially of parents. 
School district officers may take some valuable hints 
from it. Every school house should have a lock on 
the door for various reasons. Books and other property 
are liable to be mutilated, defaced, or stolen. It is 
made by law the duty of the director, “ to furnish the 
necessary appendages for the school house, and keep 

the same in good condition and repair, during the time 
- of school, and an accurate account of all expenses in- 
curred.” A lock and key certainly isa necessary ap- 
pendage. We would most respectfully call the atten- 
tion of district officers to the latter clause of the letter 
Every thing necessary, we are confident will be done, 
to render the school house alluded to, more pleasant, 
by filling up the “ mud hole” in its vicinity, and put- 
ting new panes of glass into the windows. Parents 
have too much regard for the health and comfort of 
their children, to need any urging upon this point.— 
When they know the fact—they will assuredly see 
that these things are attended'to. We trust, however, 
that as often as parents ean, they. will visit the schools 
themselves, and discover from their own observations 
what is necessary tobe done. A pailof water should 
always be kept in the school room, together with a 
cup, as recommended by our correspondent. If the 
district can afford it, a bell and a broom may be useful 
and a globe specially so. The latter, whenever it is 
possible to obtain one, should be provided by the prop- 
er officers, for the use of our common sehools. 





Marsnatt, Aug. 4, 1839, 

Mr. Shearman=+Sir: Tcomply with your request, to 
furnish you with information relative te the wants of 
District No. — school, with pleasure, hoping that some 
good to the school will result from it. Our first and 
greatest want is, nooxs. We need one or two full 
sets of first class reading books. We have not over 
two, or it may be three, of ene kind of reading books 
inthe school. The great disadvantage to the séhoiars 
and loss of time to the school, in having each one use 
a reading book different from tle others, is apparent ; 
but, notwithstanding, it 1s done here. Itis probable 
that the scholar, by spending from three fourths to an 
hour each day, in reading in a class, would improve 
as much in knowledge and the art of reading, in a day 








as he would in a week, by reading three or four min- 
utes at atime, alone. Emerson’s first class book, I 
think, is not adapted to the wants of this school; we 
have, however, but one of it. The English Reader 
would do very well for scholars of the age of sixteen 
and upwards ; but, unfortunately for the girl or boy of 
twelve, who should make use of it, most of its pieces 
would be to them utterly incomprehensible. Our sec- 
ond class makes use of Cobb’s Juvenile Reader, No.2; 
and the third class uses the spelling book for reading ; 
but some book similar to Juvenile Reader No. 1, would 
be much better. The only Geography which we use 
is Olney’s, and of that we have three varieties. Itis 
unnecessary tosay any thing about the additional labor 
and consequent loss of time, occasioned by having 
3re citations where there should be but one. It would 
seem as though the selfishness of parents alone would 
be sufficient to induce them to furnish their children 
with the requisite books, if they would but realize the 
saving of the teacher’s time that would result from it, 
leaving the superiority of the books out of the question. 
Several of the children-are without spelling books, and 
are obliged to be, for aught that I can learn to the con- 
trary. 

A serious ground of complaint is, the tardiness of 
many scholars. It frequently happens that at nine 
o’clock there are not over two or three scholare here, 
and they usually do not all get here within three- 
fourths of an hour after the time of beginning school. 
Another practice prevails here with some extent, and 
one very much to be regretted, viz., of parents allow- 
ing children to leave the school a half an hour or an 
hour before the time for dismissing. It is not in the 
loss of time to the scholar that the mischief lies, but 
in the evils which eventually result from it. At first, 
the child is a little unwell, or something else is the 
matter, and he whishes to stay away from school— 
but his mother tells him if he will go he may come out 
at three or half past three o’clock. After being allow- 
ed to come out a few times under such circumstances, 
he is: allowed to come out when there is nothing the 
matter,and as he grows older,of course,he grows wiser, 
and if he does not like to ga to school, as many do not, 
he will linger behind the time half or three fourths of 
an hour, and then by getting out as long before it is 
out, he will manage to be out of school half of the 
time. And while he is still yonng his parents will find 
it difficult to get him to school at all, and the teacher 
will find it still more difficult to make him learn. Ma- 
ny boysdislike going to school, but by being constant- 
ly sent, they think of it, as a matter of course, and nev- 
er think of offering a flimsy excuse to their parents to 
get liberty to stay out. 

Another great disadvantage to the school is, the 
frequent and generally unnecessary absence of the 
scholars. I can safely say, I never was acquainted 
with a school in which this evil existed to so great an 
extent as it does in this. Sickness has kept out some, 
but it is helieved, that in three cases out of four, where 
scholars have been absent, not one obstacle has been 
in the way of their coming. Several have been out, 
I should think, full one half the time, and some have 
been even more than that. Jt frequently happens 
that the school is a third larger one day than it is the 
next. 


Things that should be done—A lock should be put 
on the door, fer some evil disposed person is im the 
habit of coming in here and tearing the books, marking 
on the writing books, and making obscene characters 
on the black board and benches, etc. Thereis a mud 
hole on the east, and one on the north, side of the house 
and, judging from the number of hogs that resort to 
them daily, they must be to them an agreeable retreat. 
Does not prudence dictate that they should be filled 





up? There are fifteen squares of glass broken out of 
the windows. Can any reason be given why they 
should not be put in soon? We need a eup, a bell, 
and should like a globe, but can hardly expect one. 
Yours, respectfully. R. Fuer. 





&> We have requested the opinion of a practical 
common school teacher upon the merits of several 
books, and publish the same below. We shall notice 
the same works in another number. 

“You are aware that the most careful examination 
of school books, cannot so fully discover their merits or 
defects, as the use of them, anda more extended know- 
ledge of these may change my opinion of some of them: 
materially. 

J have examined Huntington’s Geography,and do not 
think it as good, especially for district schools, as Ol- 
ney’s, the one which we are using; mainly because 
it is not so late a work, or at least,it has not been so 
lately revised. It is evident that no thorough revisal 
of it has been made for years, for we find init statistics 
for 1830, of the United States. The consequence is 
that the population of those places, which, since theg 
time, have hada rapid growth, (and they are not few) 
is in many instances put too low by one half. It ex- 
ceeds Olney’s in quantity of matter, eonsiderably, pro. 
bably one third. Its arrangement, I think, is rather 
better. But the population of places cannot be learn- 
ed fromthe map. That, I think, is a serious defect, for 
two reasons ; one of which is, that the scholar asso- 
ciates much more readily the population with the name 
of a place, if it can be seen by looking at the character’ 
which represents it on the map, than by seeing it in 
the geography. But even if that were not the case, it 
would be learned from the map much quicker on ac- 
count of more frequent reference to the map. A pe- 
culiarity of the work is, the placing of the population 
of states and counties at the head of the accounts of 
them, with the population to the square mile, and I 
think it a very good plan, as it will tend to correct the 
erroneous impressions which scholars frequently get 
by associating the size of countries with their compa- 
rative size on the map. 

The “Book of Commerce, to be used for a reading 
book by the more advanced scholars,” will readily 
commend itself to every one who will take the trouble 
to examine it. It gives a description, as its preface 
imports, of the leading articles of commerce including 
an account of their mode of cultivation, preparation or 
manufacture; the extent to which they are exported 
where they are found, &c. ; also, a description of the 
arts, by which they are converted to the purposes of 
wantor luxury. It contains a great amount and va- 
riety of knowledge, and that too which is useful and 
interesting to scholars, and which they eould not ob- 
tain from any other source. There are questions at 
the bottom ofeach page, for examination. It concludes 
witha history of eommerce from a very early period 
down to the present time. There is also a ehronolo- 
gical table appended to it. Ithink very highly of it, 
and believe that its introduction into. district schools 
would be productive of the most beneficial results. 

The “Picture Reading Baok, designed as a first read- 
ing book for children, by Mr. Gallaudet,” contains 70 
pages, the first half of which consists of sentences with 
a picture on every other page, illustrative of the ideas 
contained in the sentences on those two pages. Thus 
by the aid of the picture, the childis enabled to attach 
a definite, and tolerably correct, idea to every thing 
he reads, through the first part. The second part con- 
tains the same pictures, with stories appended to them, 
the elements of which are contained in the sentences 
connected with them in the first part. I need hardly 
add that I think it an admirable little work, well cal- 
culated to learn children to read and think 
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“The Young Reader, by Mr. Pierpont,” is designed 
to accompany the spelling book, but may succeed, 
with the greatest advantage, the picture reading book. 
There is no other book, with which I am acquainted, 
so well calculated to secure the object for which this 
was designed. Itis principally a compilation from the 
labors of Watts, Barbauld and Edgworth, with such 
alterations as the author judged expedient. The book 
is made up of fables, both in prose and rhyme, stories 
from real life, dialogues, &c., written in a style so sim- 
ple that children can understand them at a very early 
stage of their progress in learning to read ; and not on. 
ly will they understand, but they will be highly inter- 
ested and pleased with them. 

Arithmetic—Emerson’s Fi: st Part—a work of singu- 
af adaptation to young minds ; it can be used with 
advantage by scholars as soon as they can count and 
read the sums understandingly. In addition, the child 
is taught by the aid of pictures to add together all 
numbers as high as ten, and in substraction, to go as 
high as ten from eighteen, and in multiplication and di 
vision to combine all numbers as high as ten. It is 
probably believed by some to be useless to attempt to 
teach arithmetic to children so young as this proposes 
to teach it, but I should not agree with them. The 
plan of illustrating the subject, as the author says, is 
original and peculiar, but I can testify to its utility 
from the short use which we have made of it. The 
children that use it are more punctual at school and 
as their parents tell me, more willing to go. 

Parley’s Present, a book for children 9 or 10 years 
old and upwards. It contains over 300 engravings, of 
birds and of various kinds of animals, of the men and 
women of different countries, of ships, &c. The sim- 
plicity of the style and usefulness of the knowledge 
which it contains, and the number of pictures render 
it highly interesting and useful to those for whom it was 
designed. Yours, respectfully, bse 





We received some time since the following com- 

mucation: 
Lakesville, Oakland co. Mich. June Ist, 1839. 
Jno. D. Przrce, Esq. 
: Sir: The Directors of school 

District No. 5 in this town, ‘Addison) wish you to de- 
cide on the following question. Can the children of 
Indians be counted in taking the census of a school 
District? In the above District there is a small lodge of 
Indians who have purchased government land, and in- 
tend to make a permanent residence. The chief is 
very anxious that their children should receive instruc- 
tion; the inhabitants of this District have no objec- 
tion: they believe that the children of the above no- 
ted Indians ought to be entitled to the benefit of the 
public money. 

Please write me on the subject. 

Yours Respectfully, 


WM. T.SNOW. 

Chairman of Board School Inspectors. 

There can certainly be no objection to including 
these children in taking the census. It is gratifying in- 
deed, that these natives of the forest, feel such an in- 
terest in behalf of their children, and cold indeed must 
be his sensibility and kindly feelings, whe would wish 
to exclude them from acquiring the blessings of 
education, because they are the sons and daughters 
ofredmen. It shows much good feeling and good 
sense on the part of the inhabitants of the district, that 
no objection was raised to their admission. We read 
with great interest during the last session of our Le- 
gislature, an able report from the pen of Mr. McCam- 
ly of the Senate, touching the question of Indian citi- 
zenship, and the question is one which should elicit 
attention. Afew years since, while the establish- 
ment at Mackinaw was occupied by the missionaries, 





there were something like 120 half bloods, receiving 
instruction therein. The establishment caused great 
excitement among the Indians. In 1828, Major An- 
derson, who was Indian Agent, said, in speaking of 
the Mackinaw mission, “that ifa similar establishment 
were promoted at Drummond's Island (in possession 
of the English at that time) he believed the Indians 
would swarm toit. He adds “that the mission house 
built at Mackinaw was supposed to be of sufficient 
space to contain all that would present themselves 
for instruction for many years to come; but such is the 
thirst for knowledge that, the house is full and at least 
fifty from Prairie du Chien, Green Bay and Lake Su- 
perior, has prayed for admittance this season, withou 
being able to attain it for want of room.” This estab- 
lishment at present, 1s not occupied by the missiona ~ 


ries. 

During a winter's residence in Mackinac, we had oc” 
casion to observe that the children of Indian blood 
were as capable of acquiring knowledge, as their gen- 
erally uneducated parents were anxious to have its 
benefits bestowed uponthem. There was, however 
no school on the island during the winter, though, if we 
are not mistaken, there is a treaty provision, which 
will supportone. A school was organized, notwith- 
standing, by several of the inhabitants, who went into 
the school room and taught during the evenings. The 
number of scholars at one time amounted to something 
like forty or fifty, and most of these were children of 
Frenchmen who had intermarried with the Indians.— 
Both red parents and white, were equally gratified to 
have their children instructed. And surely is itnot as 
much a duty for us to attend to the education of these 
children, as any other? In a few years they will be 
citizens. They will speak our own language, and 
though they may not be so numerous as the children 
of pure white blood, yet will they not be equally enti- 
tled to the blessings and privileges which all enjoy in 
this favored land? They are most assuredly as capa- 
ble of acquiring an education as any other, and where- 
ever they are, is itnot a duty we owe not only to them’ 
but to our state and country, to afford them the same 
facilities for acquiring knowledge that are afforded to 
our own children ? 





We have received a letter from Rensalaer Bently 
Esq. New York, containing the price of one year’s sub- 
scription to the Journal of Education. The copies of 
the “Pictorial Spelling Book’ forwarded, have not 
been received, and we are unable to express our o- 
pinion of its merits. We shall do so, as soon as they 
arrive, and can be examined. We take the the liber- 
ty of inserting the following extract from a letter re- 
ceived from the author of the work. 

“From close examination ofthe subject ofeducation 
for many years, and by experimenting children during 
their elementary studies, I have come to the following 
conclusions, Ist, That Elementary Books should be so 
arranged, as to produce a pleasant excitement in the 
child’s mind from the very commencement of his stu- 
dies. 2d. That the subsequent matter should be such 
and so arranged, as to keep up that interest through- 
out the work. Whenever this is accomplished, study 
becomes a pleasure instead of a task. These are the 
objects kept in view during the preparation of the 
Pictorial Speiling Book.” 





XP In the next number of the Journal of Education 
will be published the Address of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction before the Branch County Com- 
mon School Association, 





Never punish a girl for being a romp, but ‘thank 
heaven, who has given her health and spirit tobe one. 
Tis better than a distorted spine or hectic cheek. Lit- 
tle girls ought to be romps. 





LABOR. 


Labour is generally thought of and felt as an evil. 
Limiting ourselves expressly to a view of the present 
constitution of the world, we would say that it is ab- 
solutely rather a blessing than an evil, and can only 
be entitled to the latter appellation under peculia 
circumstances, and when carried to excess. Every 
thing in nature tells us that labor is one of its funda- 
mental institutions. The fruits «f the earth can nei- 
ther be raised nor ——- without labor. The suc- 
cessive generations of the race cannot be fitted to 
take up the duties of those which preceded them 
without labor. No comfort which we know can be 
purchased without labor. And every thing in man 
tells us clearly that he was destined to labor. 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48.] 








MAINE. 
Counties. Students. Inhab. to one stud’t. rank. 
Cumberland 45 1,502 33 
York 15 3,585 48 
Oxford - oe87 = 
Somerset 1 
Kennebec 31 2,012 41 
incoln 18 3,337 47 
Waldo 12 3,068 46 
Hancock 4 6,994 36 
Washington 3 9,404 58 
Penobscot 12 4,582 53 
"Fotal 169 2,813 
NEW. a 
Rockingham 52 
Li aed 48 786 6 
Merrimack 37 935 10 
Cheshire 24 1,125 19 
Sullivan 20 984 11 
Grafton 38 1,018 14 
Coos 6 1,398 30 
Strafford 86 1,636 34 
Total 261 1,022 
VERMONT. 
a ae 
n 
Caledonia 4 1,497 32 
Chittenden 39 568 3 
Essex 1 3,981 51 
Franklin 12 2,044 42 
Grand Isle 2 1,848 37 
Orange 23 1,169 21 
Orleans 3 4,660 54 
Rutland 31 1,095 17 
Washington 9 377 43 
Windham 35 821 7 
Windsor 41 990 
Total 281 999 
MASSACHUTETTS. 
Lssex 82 1,142 20 
Middlesex 82 1,202 24 
Suffolk 108 759 5 
Worcester 75 1,222 25 
Norfolk 43 1,172 22 
Bristol 24 2,423 45 
Plymouth 25 1,850 33 
Barnstable 8 3,888 50 
Dukes 2 1,892 40 
Nantucket 1 9,048 57 
Hampden 20 1,681 35 
Hampshire 65 467 k2 
Franklin 26 1,102 18 
Berkshire 29 1,348 29 
Total 606 1,170 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence 40 1,175 23 
Bristol 4 1,039 16 
Washington 9 1,712 36 
Newport 4 4,133 52 
Kent 2 6,392 55 
Total, 60 1,620 
CONNECTICUT. 
New Haven 58 756 4 
Litchfield 47 912 9 
Hartford 51 1,002 132 
Middlesex Qt 1,035 15 
New London 34 1,244 26 
Windham 21 1,289 28 
Fairfield 32 1,467 31 
Tolland 10 1,870 39 
Total 277 1,077 
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TOWN'S SPELLING BOOK IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

We have received the. August number of the Mas- 
sachusetts Common School Journal. The first article 
is a notice of Town's Spelling Book, and is such an 
article as might be expected from so ripe a scholar as 
the Hon. Horace Mann. It so fully sustains us in the 
view we have repeatedly given of the work, that we 
can not forbear from inserting a portion of it Gen. 
Mann, it will be recollected, is the present Secretary 
of the Board of Education in Massachusetts, and is 
devoting the full strength of his intellect to the common 
school cause. A higher compliment could not be paid 
to this able and faithful public officer than the follow- 
ing from the pen of Dr. Channing, which we extract 
from the “ Cultivator.” 


“An individual more fitted to this responsible office, 
than the gentleman who now fills it, cannot, I believe, 
be found in our community; and if his labors shall be 
crowned with success, he will earn a title to the grat. 
itude of the good people of this state, unsurpassed by 
that of any other living citizen.” 


From the (Mass.) Common School Journal: 


TOWN’S SPELLING BOOK. 

We have seen it asserted, in several papers, printed 
in the State of New York, that a certain modern in- 
vention, called ‘ T'’own’s Spelling Book,’ is used in the 
¥Vassachusetts schools. e have noticed the same 
statement, in the ‘Common School Assistant,’ a paper 
published in the city of New York, under the editorial 
charge of ‘Professor J. Orville Taylor.’ This state- 
ment is calculated to mislead, and we cannot be ac- 
cessory, even by silence, to its circulation. From an 
examination of returns, made by our. school eommit- 
tees, in compliance with the law, we are enabled to 
say, that these statements are erroneous ; as the book 
is to be found in but very few, if any, of our schools, 
and in none, we believe, which would be taken as 
guides. Had we supposed there was danger, that 
such a collection of euormities would have been ad- 
mitted, either by teachers or committees, into our 
schools, we should have felt it to be our duty to have 
given it all the notoriety it deserves, as being preemi- 
nently the worst spelling book, ever prepared. We 
believe such a quantity of literary errer is no where to 
be found between two covers. ‘The weightiestallega- 
tion against ct rer spelling books has been, that they 
— nothing, besides words. The whole scope and 
drift of this, are, to teach error ; not general error only, 
but particular error. It breaks up error into minute 
particles, and administers it with every word. 

From this (the title page) it appears, that the pecu- 
liar merit, claimed for this work, consists that an ar- 
rangement of the words of our language in two er three 
parallel columns,—‘ each word in every column being a 
regular 7, of tls opposite,’ so that, when there are 
two parailel columns, any two words, horizontally 
placed, are held to be synonymes, and when there are 
three columns, then the three words horizontally pla- 
ced, are also synonymes, and hence may be used in- 
discriminately. 

By this book, therefore, children are to be taught, 
not only that almost every primitive word in our lan- 
guage has its synonymes—one, two, or more, but that 
the spirit of unity extends, in most cases, even to the 
number of syllables and to the places of accent. 

Should some tyrant propose, for his own amusement, 
to reduce his subjects to classes of two, three or more, 
in each class ; impressing, by mechanical foree, an 
exact resemblance in features, stature, &e., upon all 
he saw fit toinclude in the same class; that is, if we 
may use such an expression, should make synonymes of 
them—no greater distortion of frame,no greater stretch- 
ing or clipping, no more stmoothing down of the fea- 
tures of one, or forcing into relief, those of another, 
would be necessary, than is requisite, in the present 
ease, to reduce the words of our language to the plan 
of Mr. Town. Nay, if, for the purposes of the exper- 
iment, the tyrant should not make his selection at 
large, from all his subjects, assorting them as far as 
possible according to natural resemblances, so as not 
io shave down one or make another jut out—to pro- 
long one or cut another off, any more than dire neces- 
sity should require ; but should resolve on producin 
such a uniformity, amongst persons whose names ha 
the same number of syllables, and also the accent on 
the same syllable, he would be rendering very much 

the same service to his subjects, which Mr. ‘Town, in 
this book, has rendered to our language. 


After making an extract from Dr. Blair, Mr. Mann 
continues— 


We now recur to the words, as they lie stretched 
and mangled, on Mr. Town's rack. It seems necessa- 
ry to remind our readers,that those placed horizontally 
are alleged to be synonymes. 

dine eat, 
but suppose a man eats at sunrise, is it dining ? 


ook, 
to cook, is to fry, of course, whether it be done by boil- 
ing, roasting, or baking. 
polt 


blow, 
sal salt, 
spud knife, 
sip sup, 


fang tusk tooth, 
that is, elephants have fangs, wild boars have teeth, 
and ladies have tusks ! 
The next triplet surpasses all power of French cook- 
e 


broil roast bake, 
are not beef, mutton, and pork, synonymous also? 
sit roost, 


re 
‘Victory perched on his banner,’ may then be ex- 
changed for ‘Victory roosted on his banner.’ 
cygnet swan, 
by the same rule, is not a chicken, a hen,—a foal, a 
horse—and a babe, a man? 
focus paint, 


garter string, 
Let us hear no more of ‘Knights of the Garter;’ but, 
more delicately, ‘ Knights of the String.’ 
accent tone sound, 

of course, there are no more tones than there are ac- 
cents; and there are as many accents as there are 
sounds. 

We challenge the keeper of any Lunatic Hospital, 
to match the following : 


leech doctor physician, 
sagipate amper glut, 
Lucifer Venus atan !! 
Why not add, Jupiter, Black Hawk, and Betty Martin? 
voluble rolling fluent, 
comedy tragedy drama, 
melody harmony music, 
edagogue schoolmaster pedant, 
itigious pugnacious uarrelsome, 


How much the language is enriched by such con- 
tributions as the following : 
| 


cold gelid, 

fat pinguid, 
hard callous, 

hot calid, 
green glaucous, 

eenish rraceous, 
‘ascus rown, 

blake yellow, 


auxesis is enlargement; virago is heroine; canorous 
is musical ; coruscant is glittering. 

There are also columns for words of alleged opposiie 
significations, in which such examples are given as 
womun, man; husband, wife; and, at the end, there is 
a table of miscellanies, probably found not to be redu- 
cible to any scientific classification. Among these, 
are, 


longiminous having long hands, 
noctambulist night walker, 
noctivigant wandering by night, 
solivigant wandering alone. 


There are other classes of words, where the noun 
is given in one column, and the adjective inthe other 
For instance, 


ice glacious, 

bean fabaceous, 

pop y ; we follow the au- ere wae 

k thor's spelling, § PaPeverous, 

chaff paleaceons, 

reeds ferulaceous, 

dross scoriaceous, &e. &e. 
Other classes are arranged in this way : 
Adjective. Noun. 
cauliferous (bearing) stems, 
cruliferous ss cross, 
glandiferous - acorns, 
nnciferous = nuts, 
glanduliferous “ glands, 


cheliferous 
cupriferous 
omniferous 


(having) claws, 
(produciag) copper, 
i all kinds, 


gemelliperous * twins, 
racemiferous a fruit in 
corymbiferous clusters, 
hederiferous = ivy; 
lithopagus (eating or feeding on) stones, 
equivorous i horse flesh, 
optiiophagous “4 snakes, 


ombrometer(instrumeni foi measuring)rair, 
trybometer % friction, 








echometry (the art of measuring) echo, 
baculometry 7 distance, 


capnomancy (the art of dividing by) smoke, 

astromancy wt elly, 

ut we fear, we shall unsettle the brains of our read 
ers, if we add to this catalogue. Milton calls rhetoric 
one of those organic arts, which enable men to write 
and discourse perspicuously, elegantly, and according 
to the fitted style of lofty, mean, or lowly. What an 
aid must ‘ Town’s Spelling Book’ be to enable men to 
discourse or write perspicuously, elegantly, and ac- 
cording to the fitted style of lofty, mean, or lowly. 

The great majority of the words in this book may be 
divided into two classes; viz., into words, which are 
set down as synonymous, but which are not so; and 
into words which may be synonymous, butare so only 
because a new word has been coined, or an obsolete 
one revived for that purpose. ‘Teaching the children 
in our common schools, the first class of words is whol- 
ly*wrong; and teaching them the last is wholly unne- 
cessary. 

While language is used for practical purposes, there 
will be serious objections to establishing, among the 
aa of ideas, any thing analogous to a community of 
goods, > 

But we have already spent far more time upon this 
work, than it would demand, except for its mischievous 
tendencies. We have spoken of it, only in that char- 
acter, on which its claims are expressly founded. It 
is equally obnoxious to criticism, in its orthography, in 
its division of words into syllables, and in its departure 
from its own rules, in regard to the elementary sounds 
of letters. The mischief of putting such a book into 
the hands of our children, would be unspeakable. It 
would destroy in a single generation, what learned 
and wise men in all ages have been striving to obtain, 
viz., precision and accuracy in using the instrument of 
language. In more than ninety-nine cases in every 
hundred, of conversation, of debate, of reading, even 
in regard to material things, it is impossible to have 
the very thing present with us, which is the subject of 
our thoughts. In the absence of the thing, we want 
exact words to describe it. When we depart from 
accuracy in specch, and in writing, we not only cease 
to obtain knowledge, but we acquire—either nothing 
—or error. We exhort all parents and teachers,there- 
fore, to look through, at least, a few pages of this book, 
before they are induced, by any persuasion, to put it 
into the hands of their children. Ifthey will do this, 
we have no fear as to the result. 





From the New York Observer. 
COLLEGE STUDENTS IN NEW ENGLAND. 

Inthe American Quarterly Register for August we 
find tables showing the number of students in college, 
from each county in the New England States, together 
with the proportion which the number of students 
bears to the population of the county. We have col- 
lected the results in the following table, and have ap- 
pended a column exhibiting by numbers the rank of 
each of ‘the 58 counties. First in honor are Addison 
county ii Vermont, and Hampshire county in Massa- 
chusetts, the first of which has one student in a college 
for every 437, and the latter, one for every 467 inhab- 
itants. If we reckon five persons to a family, this will 
make one student in college from those counties for 
every 90 famil'es. As the college course occupies a 
term of four years, there will have been educated 
from these counties, at this rate, m one generation (30 
years) one student for every twelve families. ve 
suppose it may be safely reckoned that college stu- 
dents live, on an average, thirty years after they grad- 
uate. If then the educated men from these counties 
should remain at home, there would always be in 
those districts one liberally educated man for every 
sixty souls, or sixteen for every thousand souls. If 
we allow one minister, one physician, one lawyer, 
and one teacher, for a thousand souls, they will then 
have twelve supernumeraries for the wants of othor 
parts of the country and of the world. 

In New England, taken together, there are 1,654 
students in college, or one student for 1,231 souls. At 
this rate, if they live on an average thirty years after 
they graduate, New England can keep her own pop- 
ulation constantly supplied with four educated men for 
every thousand souls, and still send some four or five 
thousand to other lands. 

[Concluded on page 47.] 
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